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Things Thankful For | 


H‘4%2 YOU ever thought about the good, enjoyable things of j 
that God has given you that do not cost one cent of money? Song Nt 
times we feel that if we just had more money we could be much happig 
than we are. Maybe you feel that a new bicycle like Dick’s would mk CS 
you perfectly happy, or it may be a bobsled. If you are a girl it my} a 
that you long for a beautiful dress like your chum’s. We feel that if vq! 
just had these things we should be happy; but should we? 
Let’s “just suppose” for a minute! Suppose it is a bicycle you was \ 
You want it so you can ride around the block or maybe out aloy A 
country road with Dick. That would be fun, and you would enjoyityg * 
much. But the best part of the fun would come from being with y 
friend. A dress like your chum’s would be very satisfying to you,} 
the real joy of owning it would come from the tact that it was like yo 
friend’s dress. So you see, the thing that really gives you joy has 
money value. C 
Someone asked me what I am most thankful for this Thanksgivig 


~ season. I tried to think and for a moment my thoughts were in a whi 


for I have much to be thankful for. I believe I am most thank v 
for my life, because I must have life to be myself. Next I would pla 
love, love of God and love of His world and all the people in it. Witho 
love life would be very dull. High on my list I would place God’s go 
gifts of fresh air, sunshine and rain and with them I would place Hise 
winds, which blow cool and refreshing in summer and cold and blust 
in winter. And I would not forget to be thankful for the beauty oft 
sunrise and the sunset, the mountains with their peaks shrouded in m 
and purple shadows cast by the clouds that float over them. 

My head was truly in a whirl when I tried to think of the things! 
thankful for, because, you see, I have never seen a spot on this ef 
that I haven’t loved, whether it was mountains, prairies, desert lands, 
rich valleys. I love it all, 1 am deeply grateful to my heavenly Fatherit 
letting me live on such a wonderful earth, and I am thankful that! 
things I love most are free to every one of God’s children. 
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By Ray M. Spencer 


When the evening shadows lengthen 
And the fire is burning low, 
And the day is slowly dying 
In the sun’s last afterglow; 
Then I settle by the fireside, 
In the coziest of nooks, 
For an hour of pleasant journeys 
In the land of storybooks. 


I can visit distant countries 
Or the cities round about, 

Where the trolley cars and taxicabs 
Are weaving in and out. 

I can talk with kings and vagabonds, 
Or walk beside the brooks, 

Or cleave the air on gilded wings 

In the land of storybooks. 
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She started across the fields. 


EN-YEAR-OLD Marcia Williams stared 

blankly for a moment at the sheet of com- 
position paper before her. Then she wrote: “I’m 
thankful for my home.” 

She dug her pen viciously into the paper at 
the end of the line and looked about her un- 
happily. 

“Thankful for my home!’’ she said with dis- 
gust. ‘I wish I really were. Oh, why did I have 
to be assigned a composition on the things I’m 
thankful for this year, when I'm really not 
thankful for anything? This house!’ she added 
with a grimace. ‘This shack, I should say. A fine 
Thanksgiving it will be living here!” 

From the kitchen she heard her mother’s merry 
laughter and the deep, pleasant drone of her 
father’s voice above the pop-pop-popping of the 
corn in the big skillet on the stove. ‘Come on out, 

‘Marcia! Mother called. “We're making mo- 
lasses balls.” 

“I’m doing my homework,” Brown-eyed Mar- 
cia replied grumpily. 

She crumpled the sheet of paper on which she 
had beeri writing and dropped it into the waste- 
basket. Then she began a new sheet: “I’m thank- 
ful for,’ she wrote again and paused. “Oh, I’m 
not thankful for anything!” she said bitterly, 
staring out of the living-room window and 
across the valley toward the big house on the 
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By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


hill. “If I lived in a house like 
Twin Oaks,” she told herself, “| 
could write a composition on 
thankfulness. I'd be so thankful, 
I'd write pages and pages and 
make 100 without half trying” 
She got up from the desk and 
dropped the second sheet of paper 
into the wastebasket. 

“I'm going for a walk,” sh 
said, pulling on her short red coat 
and her knitted cap as she went 
through the kitchen. 

“Don’t you want to wait fora 
popcorn ball?” Mother asked. 

“I’m not hungry,” Marcia said. 
' “She'll have an appetite worked 
up when she gets back,” her father laughed 
“She'll have the cobwebs swept out of her mind 
too, and she won't have a bit of trouble writing 
that composition on thankfulness.” 

“Oh, yes?” Marcia wanted to retort, but she 
closed the door behind her without a word. 

She had been struggling with the composition 
since Friday evening. Early in September she had 
made a rule for herself that she scarcely ever 
broke. She had resolved to get her homework 
over with the first thing Friday evening so that 
she could have the whole week end in which to 
enjoy herself. Here it was Sunday afternoon 
however and she still had the miserable com- 
position staring her in the face. 

“If I could just fee/ really thankful,’ she said 
to herself as she started across the fields. ‘l 
could get it over with in a jiffy. If I had a clost 
full of silk dresses and a new coat with a white 
fur collar and if-I lived in a house like Twin 
Oaks, I could think of plenty of things to write 

She had crossed the meadow and was follow- 


ing the little creek at the foot of the hill. Some 


thing seemed to be drawing her closet and 


closer to the big stone house at the top of the, 


slope.. “Well, I've always wanted to see what it 


really looks like close up,” she said half aloud 
She had lived in the little white farmhous 
across thé. meadow from Twin Oaks only since 
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late August, and although she had often won- 
dered about the big castlelike structure she had 
never before crossed the valley to have a look at 
it. “I'll probably never want to go home again 
after I’ve seen it,” she told herself now with a 
frown. “Back to that shabby little cottage with 
the old gray barn standing beside it.” 

“We should be happy to have a roof of any 
kind over our heads,” Mother had said when 
they moved to the small frame house just outside 
of Carter City. “With living quarters as hard to 
find as they are, we're lucky to be able to rent 
this place at the edge of town.” 

“It won’t be forever, you know,” Marcia’s 
father had explained. “As soon as materials are 
available, we're going to build as pretty a house 
as you've ever seen. That’s why I’ve been buying 
government bonds all these years.” 

“Well, Daddy and Mother can be happy in the 
little house if they want to,” Marcia told herself 
now as she climbed the hill toward Twin Oaks. 
“This is my idea of a real home!” She stopped, 
breathless from climbing, and stared in wonder 
at Twin Oaks. The heavy iron gate, in the high 
rock wall that surrounded Twin Oaks, was 
swung back on its massive hinges, and Marcia 
looked through at a dozen or more bright, shiny 
limousines which lined the circular drive before 
the imposing stone mansion. “Oh!” Marcia 
breathed. “One, two, three, four, five ——’”’ 


She stopped counting. ““My—they must have 
a lot of company. They must have wonderful 
times!” She sighed. “Think of me sitting at 
home alone with Daddy and Mother making 
popcorn balls.” 

Without quite realizing what she was doing, 
she walked through the gate and into the lovely 
formal garden. There were marble bird baths 
here and there, and in the center of the garden, 
in front of the house, was a marble statue that 
Marcia knew must be a fountain in the summer 
time. ‘“‘It’s—it’s like fairyland! Marcia told 
herself. ““Maybe I’m dreaming, maybe I’m not 
here at all.” She started to pinch herself, but in- 
stead she sank down onto the edge of a cold 
marble bench that peeked around a giant oak 
tree.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” She cried, almost afraid 
to look around. ““Oh—I’m so sorry I disturbed 
you.” 

Someone had jumped up quickly as Marcia sat 


_down on the bench. Marcia blinked her eyes, 


finding it hard to believe that it was a girl of her 
own age whom she had frightened by her sudden, 
unexpected appearance in the garden. ‘I—I was 
just looking at Twin Oaks,” she started to ex- 
plain. “Isn’t it lovely? I wish I lived here!” she 
sighed. 

“You might not be as happy as you think,” the 
golden-haired girl in the white fur coat and 


She wanted to get 
out of the big 
house. 
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bonnet said bitterly. “For my part, I wish I lived 
in the tiny cottage down there across the valley.” 

“You—you really do?”’ Marcia asked with dis- 
belief. ““Oh, you couldn’t be happy there at all— 
not after you've had this,” she hastened to add. 
“I know,” she insisted, ‘because I live there, and 
it’s the dullest sort of an existence you can im- 
agine.” 

“We once lived in a little white house,” the 
gitl said dreamily, seeming not to have heard 
Marcia. “Before Daddy and Mother inherited 
all of Great-uncle John’s money. We had such 
fun! Evenings Mother made fudge, and some- 
times we toasted marshmallows over the coals 
in the fireplace. I had the coziest little room up 
under the eaves where I could hear the rain on 
the roof at night. We were so happy—just the 
three of us.” She looked toward the long line 
of cars before the house. ‘““We have so much 
company now,” she sighed. 

“You mean that it’s not fun to have a lot of 
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tears, Marcia was afraid that the unhappy litte 
girl might actually cry if she refused the ip 
vitation. ‘‘I—I suppose I could come in for jug 
a few minutes,’’ Marcia said. : 
“Oh, thank you so much!” the girl said, a 
though Marcia had done her the greatest fayor 
in the world by accepting. “My name’s Sylvia 
Carrolton,” she added quickly but still without 
smiling. “I’m in the fifth grade at Miss Emer 
son’s Private School for Girls, although I 
much rather go to the public school in Carter 
City.” 
Before Marcia could reply they had enteted 
the big stone house by a side door, and Sylvia 
was leading the way up a back staircase. Marta 
could hear the blaring of the radio and the 
voices of a great many people from the front pat 
of the house. “I never go down when Mother 
and Daddy are entertaining,” Sylvia explained. 
“Judson will bring tea and cakes to my room,” 
“The tea was awfully good!” Marcia managed 


Marcia took out a pen and a sheet of paper. 


. people come visiting in pretty new cars?” Matcia 


asked. 

“Not when Daddy and Mother are so busy en- 
tertaining them that they forget about me,” the 
poor little rich girl said. “I haven't seen my 
Mother or Daddy for two whole days, and I’ve 
been right in the same house with them. When 
they have week-end parties like this, my meals 
are served in my room. It’s so lonely eating alone. 
By the way, it’s almost time for tea. Won’t you 
come in, please, and have tea with me?” 

Because she already seemed on the verge of 
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to say when she had drained her cup and eaten 
one or two dainty star-shaped tea cakes. “But! 
must be going, really. Mother and Daddy wil 
be worried about me.” 

For some reason or another, she wanted to get 
out of the big house as quickly as possible. De 
spite the warmth of the tea, a coldness seemed t0 
be creeping through her whole body. She could 
understand now why Sylvia was so miserable at 
Twin Oaks, for this was the strangest tea patty 
she had ever attended. Neither she nor Sylvia 
had smiled a single time during the course of it 
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1. Au-tumn leaves are on the ground; The air is cold and 
2. We have man - y bless-ings, So for oth-ers we must 


clear. 
pray, 


Our hearts keep sing-ing all the while; Thanks- 
And wish that they could share our joy On 


giv-ing day is here. 


this Thanks-giv-ing day. 
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Only in the movies had Marcia ever seen a 
butler before, and not even the stiffest of them 
could compare with Judson. He hovered like a 
dark shadow over the tea table, his face glum 
and forbidding. Marcia wondered if he had ever 
smiled the least tiny bit in all his life. 

“It’s no wonder Sylvia's lonesome here,” she 


thought. “It gives me the creeps just to look at 
him.” 


“I wish you didn’t have to leave so soon,” 
Sylvia said wistfully, slipping on her hat and 
coat to accompany Marcia down the stairs again. 

“Perhaps you can come to visit at my house 
sometime,” Marcia suggested, trying to sooth 
her. 

“Oh, would you really want me?” Sylvia cried. 
“This afternoon?” Her voice was hopeful. 

“Why—why, yes,” (Please turn to page 22) 
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A One-Act Playlet by Rose B. Foster 


_ Characters 


Dorothy, a happy schoolgirl dressed in school 
clothes. 

Priscilla, a Puritan maid with cap, kerchief, 
and apron of white. 

Star Bright, dark-haired boy representing an 
Indian with beads, a head band of feathers, or 
even an Indian costume. 

Marian, an English girl with red skirt, white 
blouse, and black laced belt or girdle. 

Claudius, a little boy with a Roman toga or 
robe and sandals or even a purple sash worn 
diagonally across his own suit. 

Penelope, tall girl in Greek costume, golden 


“chain, and basket of fruit. 


David, dark-haired boy in bright-colored tunic, 
and barelegged. 

Andra, Egyptian girl with blue or red robe, 
sash, and jewelry. 

Properties and Scene 

This playlet may be played on a stage, in a 
living room, or even out of doors. 

Enter Dorothy (singing )— 

“Oh, give thanks unto the Lord, 
For His mercy endureth forever.” 
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Isn't Thanksgiving a wonderful time! We will 
go out to Grandmother’s and Grandfather's and 
celebrate. All the cousins will be there too, and 
the aunties and uncles, and the eats—oh, my, 
won't it be fun! 

Enter Priscilla. 

Priscilla—I am so glad to know that you still 
celebrate a day of thanksgiving. We had the 
first celebration, you know, many years ago, and 
were thankful for the good harvests and many 
blessings in the early days of our nation. 

Enter Star Bright. 

Star Bright—We had the first Thanksgiving 
Day. Many moons before white man come we 
meet in honor of harvests. We build fires, roast 
deer, bear, and we dance around fire with songs 
of praise to Great Spirit who brought grain. 

Enter Marian. 

Marian—Long, long ago, even back to the 
days of good King Alfred the Great, we cele 
brated the harvest gathering. We boiled meats 
and set the tables out of doors to feed the hun 
gry, and gave thanks—the first great thanks 
giving festival. 

Enter Claudius. 

Claudius—Two thousand years ago we held 
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our thanksgiving festivals in 
Rome. We carried sheaves of 
wheat and went out into the 
countryside to give thanks for 
the grain. We wore poppy 
wreaths and had contests of 
skill and we sang songs of 
thanksgiving. 

Marian—We had games and 
contests too. 

Dorothy—Like our football 
games ? 

Marian—Not exactly, but 
something like them. 

Enter Penelope. 

Penelope—Over three thou- 
sand years ago Greece cele- 
brated the ingathering of the 
harvest. We made pilgrimages, 
fed the poor, had games and 
dances and song festivals. We 
truly offered the first thanks. 


Enter David. 


David—But four thousand 
years ago the Hebrews cele- 
brated a week of thanksgiving. 
We had three thanksgivings 
each year, but our festival of 
the harvest was the best. We 
celebrated for a week, helped 
the poor, and offered prayers of 
thanksgiving. Ours, we think, 
was the very first. 

Enter Andra. 

-Andra—Over five thousand 
years ago the Egyptians met to 
thank the God of harvests for 
the grain, the olives, and the 
fruit. We also thanked the God 
of the waters for the rains that 
came to cause the Nile to over- 
flow. For this is the way our 
harvest grew. 

Dorothy—So there has al- 
ways been a Thanksgiving 
Day! 

Priscilla—And there always 
will be. 

Star Bright—As long as stars 
and sun shall last. 

Dorothy—For His good- 
ness endureth forever.” 

Exit talking together, 


Our Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


HERE is a great deal more 

to the hobby of stamp col- 
lecting than gathering an as- 
sortment of stamps and pasting 
them in a book. By carefully 
studying our stamps, we can 
learn many interesting facts 
about how they are designed, 
what the designs portray, the 
kinds of paper they are printed 
on, the methods used for mak- 
ing them easy to separate, pos- 
tal rates, and a hundred other 
things that make stamp collect- 
ing such a fascinating hobby. 

Perhaps two things about 
stamps puzzle a _ beginning 
stamp collector more than any 
other. These are watermarks 
and perforations. 

A watermark is a design im- 
pressed in the paper when it is 
manufactured. It is a faint, al- 
most invisible mark, as you can 
readily see if you hold a sheet 
of good-quality bond paper up 
to the light. The watermark is 
even more difficult to see when 
part of it is obscured by the 
ink used in printing the stamp, 
so in order to determine if a 
stamp is watermarked, collec- 
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tors usually employ a little de- 
vice known as a “watermark de- 
tector.” This is a small black 
tray, usually of lacquered metal, 
hard rubber, or glass, but any 
flat black surface will do as 
well. Place the stamp face down 
on the surface, moisten it with 
a few drops of benzine or car- 
bon tetrachloride (Carbona), 
and if the stamp has a water- 
mark it will show clearly on 
the paper. The liquid will 
evaporate in a few moments 
leaving the stamp unharmed. 

It is better to use Carbona 
than benzine because it is non- 
inflammable and cannot ex- 
plode, while benzine is explo- 
sive. 

Sometimes stamps are printed 
from exactly the same designs 
on both watermarked and un- 
watermarked paper. When this 
occurs, collectors usually con- 
sider the stamps to be distinctly 


different, and try to collect both 
(Please turn to page 25) 
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Tinkers 


Magic 
By 


Olive Rambo Cook 
Copyright 1946 by the author 


Then the door 


opened wider and. 
fat, short man, with 
a ruddy round face 


and a thick shock of 
gray hair, squeezed 


out from under the 

wheel. After him 

came a girl in a 

Chapter One =| rumpled blue coat 

~se{ and a blue hat, thick 

COLD Novem- braids of yellow hair 

ber wind ran swinging to her 

through the twilit waist. The two of 

streets of Shadyside es va! them reached in to 

and piled the first ¥tht- help a round little 

snow of the season woman who was 

in deep drifts against so trying to squeeze 

the neat cabins of ae under the wheel. 

Little Town’s tourist } With a final pull she 

camp. stood beside them, 

From her home ——— shaking out a long, 
across the street, Lin- : ' dark coat. 

da Tracy spied a “The girl is ten 

strange lump of a _ “I saw your sign,” Linda explained to the girl. or eleven,” Linda 


car as it clattered to 

‘a stop in.front of one of the smallest cabins. 
Snow coveréd the bundles and boxes tied on the 
running boards and the back of the car. 

“Mom, come quick and look what just drove 
into Little Town.” Linda’s voice was high with 
excitement. “There are people in it too and 
they’re about snowed under. Br-rr, I’d think they 
would freeze.” 

“It is a terrible night to be traveling,” Mom 
said as they watched the car door open. 

A little black-and-white dog jumped out. 
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guessed. ‘“Ohhhbh, 
what was that?” Linda’s nose flattened against 
the window. “Something black flew out of the 
car and lit on the man’s shoulder!” 

“I believe it’s a—hen.” Mom chuckled in 
amazement. “A little black bantam hen. I won- 
der who they are, and how do you suppose they 
found their way to Little Town?” 

For Little Town was just like its name, 4 
little town for tourists, tucked into the edge of 
Shadyside, with its own store and filling station 
and red-and-white cabins around a grassy coutt. 
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This story was written by the author of 
“THE SILVER LINING,” “THE SECRET POCKET,” 
and other popular WEE WISDOM stories. 


It was fun to live so near this camp and see 
the people who came from other places; but 
this family which had drifted in with the storm 
—they seemed the strangest of all. Linda thought 
about them until bedtime. 

“I wonder who they are and where they are 
going” was her last thought as she went off to 
sleep. 
in the morning one of the questions was an- 
swered, for close by the side of the traveler’s 
cabin where the snow had been shoveled away 
was a little, square, green tent. Smoke puffed 
out of a crooked pipe at the top and across the 
front was a sign that said: 


FIX-IT SHOP 
A. TINKER 


Linda laughed as she began to brush her dark- 
brown curls and she was still smiling when she 
slipped into her red snowsuit and hurried off 
to school. It was such a good joke that she 
could hardly wait to tell her chum, Janet, about 
this funny family. And soon the whole sixth 
gtade knew about A. Tinker, who fixed things 
and had his shop in a tent, and the little black 
hen that rode on his shoulder. 

“Let's have something fixed,” Janet whis- 
pered, ‘so we can go inside. I want to see how 
they live.” 

“My music box,” Linda’s brown eyes sparkled. 
“Remember I dropped it on the sidewalk after 
we used it in the play? I could never wind it 
again or get it unlocked.” 

“We can take it and see the Tinkers anyway.” 
Janet laughed. “I can’t imagine two such fat 
people and a girl and a dog and a hen living in 
that little cabin!” She turned down her mouth. 
“Imagine living with a chicken.” 

Linda thought of her own comfortable home 
and the new white house in the next block where 
Janet lived, and she couldn’t imagine a chicken 
in either one. 

The day seemed short to Linda, for she would 
look at Janet and they would smile a secret smile, 
thinking of their plan. Linda liked to be Janet's 
friend, even if Janet was quick-tempered. It was 
fun to go to her house and play the record player 
and look at the dolls, some of them from foreign 
countries. 


That evening when Linda and Janet asked 
about taking the music box, Mrs. Tracy was 
pleased. 

“I think it is fine to be one of Mr. Tinker’s 
first customers. Possibly the family stopped 
here so Mr. Tinker could earn some money. I’m 
glad you want to help him. They are our neigh- 
bors now.” 

“Neighbors?” Linda looked surprised. “I 
hadn’t thought about being neighborly.” She 
hesitated a minute before taking the carved box 
out of the bookcase. Then she caught Janet's 
laughing eyes and pushed the thought aside. 


“I saw your sign,” Linda explained to the girl 
when she answered their knock. ‘So I brought 
my music box. Do you think Mr. Tinker could 
fix it?” 

“I’m sure he could. Papa can fix almost any- 
thing. But the shop isn’t open right now. He is 
helping Mr. Winthrop repair some plumbing 
and Mamma is washing some things at the 
shower house.” Dark-gray eyes looked at Janet 
and Linda, and a friendly smile welcomed them. 
“Come on in out of the cold and I'll take your 
name and address.” 

They stepped into the tourist cabin with its 
bed and table and dresser, one of the smallest 
in the camp. It was cluttered with boxes and 
bundles and suitcases until there wasn’t a chair 
to sit on. 

“My name is Linda Tracy and I live across 
the street, and this is my friend Janet De Haven. 
We're both in sixth grade and go to school in 
that big red schoolhouse down the street.” 

“What's your name and what grade are you 
in?” Janet asked. 

‘“‘I—don’t know. Yes, I do—my name is Tillie 
Tinker. I mean I don’t know whether I’m in 
fifth or sixth grade.” Her round face flushed as 
she caught the girls’ surprised glances, and she 
hesitated for a moment. 

“Papa and Mamma lived in Switzerland, but 
Mamma says Papa was always wanting to travel. 
He wanted to see America and he studied the 
language and read books. Finally Mamma said, 
“We will see America.’ Then I was born.” Tillie 
shrugged her shoulders. “But they came anyway. 
So I’ve never gone to school more than a month 
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Or two in any one place. Mamma teaches me.” 
“You've always lived like this?” Janet’s scorn- 
ful look took in the disordered room with its 


piles of baggage. 


“No, not just like this.” Tillie smiled. “We 


haven't unpacked yet.” 


“Why don’t you come to our school and visit 
while you're here?’ Linda asked and thrilled at 
the warm response in Tillie’s eyes. 

“I'd love to.” She looked at the girls in their 
pretty snow suits and down at her own worn 


dress. “If—I can.” 

All at once they were 
embarrassed, knowing 
Tillie was conscious of 
her rumpled, shabby 
clothes, and with a 
quick good-by they 
started home. 

“And we didn’t see 
the dog or the hen,” 
Janet complained as 
they crossed the street. 
“I think you just im- 
agined them, Linda. 
But nobody could im- 
agine such a mess as 
that cabin. No wonder 
She is such a sight. A. 
Tinker can’t fix that 
music box. I doubt if 
you ever see it again. 
And why did you 
ask her to visit the 
school ?”” 

“Because after she 


talked I wanted to help 
her and—I liked her.” 
Linda smiled at the dis- 
covery. 

“You liked her?” 
Janet’s eyes flashed 
angrily. 


“Yes, I'd like to be 
friends with her.” 

“I thought we went 
over there for a joke! 
If she visits school as 
your guest, the joke’s 
on you. Braids of hair 
down below her waist 
and tied with a string.” 
Janet shook her shin- 
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not a——’ 


ing dark curls. “She's a 
“Janet, listen. She hasn't had a chance. She's 


“I don’t want to listen,’ stormed Janet. “I'm 


going home. You can chum with your foreigner 


if you want to. But I’m not going to.” She ran 


up the street. 
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Chore Time 
By Anna Biedel Weitz 


When Daddy goes to do the chores, 
I like to tramp along. 

We laugh and visit as we go; 
Sometimes we sing a song. 


_ Ginger, my dog, runs way ahead, 


Then back with jumps and yips; 
He knows just where to find the 
cows— 
On the hills or in the dips. 


We feed the pigs and chickens too, 
Find eggs, bring in the wood; 

And as we pass the kitchen door 
Our supper smells so good! ~ 


When the cows are milked and chores 
are done, 
We go inside to rest. 
Each minute on the farm is fun, 
But chore time is the best. 


Linda slowly climbed the steps to the front 
door. Janet was angry, and they had made Tillie 
ashamed of her clothes. Everything was wrong 
—and she could not shut out Janet’s words “We 


went over there for a 
joke.” 

In the morning 
smoke curled again out 
of the pipe in the green 
tent. “Maybe he'll fix 
the music box today,” 
Linda thought as she 
started to school. 

Janet was already 
there, but she was talk- 
ing with the other girls 
and pretended not to 
see Linda. “She's still 
mad, and I don’t care. 
There are other girls to 
chum with.” She tried 
to forget the ache in 
her heart during the 
days that followed, but 
it was a long week, and 
she was glad when Fri- 
day afternoon came. 

closing school 
a little early,” Linda 
heard Miss Fentress say- 
ing, “in order to talk 
about an entertainment 
we are going to have 
here next Friday, a 
week from today.” The 
room buzzed with sur 
prise. “So many of you 
come to school and tell 
me of the interesting 
things you do outside 
of classes. That is just 
as important as school- 
work. How would you 
like to have an exhibit 
of your hobbies—then 
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our classmates are interested in and what they ~ 


do with their leisure time?” 

Instantly everyone began to clap and the sixth- 
grade room was bursting with excitement. 

“I can bring my snapshots and the enlarge- 
ments.” Linda thought of the pleasure it would 
be to share her hobby with the whole room. 

Miss Fentress’s eyes were shining. “There is 
just one thing to remember. Don’t tell anyone 
here in school—not even your best friend—-what 
you are going to exhibit. Prepare it in the most 
attractive way you can and put it in a paper car- 
ton and bring it to school next Friday morning. 
I'll put a number on the box and enter the same 
number in a book with your name. A committee 
will unpack the exhibit and place it on display, 
but not until the awards have been given will 
the name be placed on the exhibit. Now for 
suggestions.” 

“Let’s ask the parents,” Bill Rigers said. 

“And have a program,” Marylee Adams 
offered. 

“Let's have something to eat,’ Scotty Shaw 
suggested, and everybody laughed. Scotty Shaw 
was big and awkward and was always eating. 

“Then I’ll name a chairman for each committee 
and you may choose as many as you need to work 
with you. Please have your plans made by Mon- 
day morning.” Miss Fentress looked out over 
the room. 

“Marylee, you may be chairman of the pro- 
gram committee.” Marylee smiled happily, she 
loved programs. “Linda I want you to head the 
display committee.” 

“But I don’t know anything about displays. 
I can’t ——”’ Linda burst out. 


““Linda,—if- everyone felt that way there 
wouldn't be any display.’’ Miss Fentress was dis- 
approving. Linda felt her face burn as everyone 
in the room looked at her. 

“Don’t feel so bad,” Scotty Shaw leaned across 
the aisle and whispered. “I'll help unpack and 
carry ‘em if you want me to. I’m big and strong.” 
He doubled up his arm and punched the bulge 
of muscle in his sleeve. 

Linda started to refuse, and then she shut her 
lips in a hard straight line and tried to keep the 
tears back. Scotty Shaw! The joke of the sixth 
grade. “He'd fall down over his own feet and 
break everything,” Linda thought miserably. ‘““No 
one could do as well as Janet—but I'll never ask 
her.” 

Without waiting to talk with anyone, Linda 
ran home and up to her own room. There she 
threw herself on the bed and cried out all the 
heartbreak of the week. 

“It all started with the Tinkers. If they hadn’t 
moved in and looked so funny I wouldn’t have 
told Janet. Then we wouldn’t have taken the 
music box and had our quarrel.” 

Finally she dried her eyes and went down to 
the kitchen, where Mother was getting supper. 
It was warm and cozy. Mother, sweet and clean 
in a fresh print dress, was peeling apples in a 
yellow bowl and a hot, spicy gingerbread was 
cooling on the table. For a moment all the mean 
little thoughts of the day melted away. “Mom, 
I want to take your picture sometime here in our 
kitchen, just like you are now. Then I’m going 
to tint it in colors.” 

“You and your pictures,” Mom smiled. “None 
of us eseapes. I'm sur- (Please turn to page 29) 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of November 3 
So many blessings come my 
way 
That every day’s Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 


For the week of November 10 


A smile is just a little thing, 
But cheer to someone it will 
bring. 


For the week of November 17 


From happy thoughts come 
kindly deeds 

That help to lessen someone's 
needs. 


For the week of November 24 


Thanksgiving Day means 
food and fun 

And thanking God for all 
He’s done. 
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ENE and Jane climbed the 
barnyard fence to watch whizzed by, they waved with | her 
the train go by. “Look,” said all their might, and didn’t climb J par 
Jane, “I see the smoke like a down off the fence till it was ¥ 
feather in the sky. I like to out of sight. Then Gene said, | sen 
watch the train make clouds and ‘“‘Jane, I hope someday we get | aw: 
send them up, don’t you? Lis- to take a ride. Wouldn't that ] con 
ten!” And they heard far off be fun? I wonder how it looks 


Sometimes they watched the sometimes have a feeling that 
frieght trains and counted ev- the floor will get there first.” 
ery car, unless there were so They walked along the fence | let 
many that they couldn’t count until they reached the barnyard 
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that far. But when the passenger gat 


inside.” 


“I like to hear it huff and “Wish we could go to Grand | yor 
puff,” Gene said. “When it goes ma’s house. She’d take us to the | Jot: 
past it almost shakes me off the zoo. She says that other people | if ; 
fence, it swishes by so fast.” ; 

“It whistled hoarse and don’t have any windmills ot | sen 
wheezy like it had a cold,’ barns or sheds or plows, and} fox 
laughed Jane. “I'd hate for that they get their milk from bottles | “w 
to happen to our very favorite instead of out of cows. mo 


live in her apartment too. They 


“And there an elevator is a | 


Jane and Gene sat every day something that you ride. In | be 
out on the barnyard fence and _ stead of storing wheat and oats, . 
watched the small dot grow and you put yourself inside, and | an 
grow till it became immense, push a little button; and when | sai 
and thundered by with so much you've closed the door, it starts 
noise they had to almost shout; right straight up in the air and | rez 
and the windows looked like stops at every floor. It takes your | Ge 
picture frames with faces look- breath, but Grandma says that | it 
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Surprise 


by Edith Cunniage 
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gate. “Our birthday'll soon be 
here,” said Jane, ‘and I can 
hardly wait.” 

“The gift that Grandma’s 
sending should get here right 
away. It’s nice our birthday 
comes this year right on Thanks- 
giving Day.” 

“I'm glad we're twins, aren’t 
you,” said Jane. “It’s always 
lots of fun to celebrate together 
if we get two gifts or one.” 

“But why should Grandma 
send a pig? We told her we had 
four. Know what?” said Gene, 
“we'll sell it; we don’t need any 
more. But guess we'd better fix 
a pen and make a trough and 
bed.” 

“You make the little trough 
and pen, I'll do the rest,” Jane 
said. 

And when the home was 
ready for the little birthday pig, 
Gene said, “Well, Jane, I hope 
it fits, he can’t be very big.” 
And laying down his hammer 
and picking up a pail, he yelled, 
“Here comes the mailman now, 
let’s run and get the mail.” 

“Look!” cried Jane, “a pack- 


age!” 

“It’s our birthday gift,” 
smiled Gene, “and betcha it’s 
the smallest pig we've ever, ever 
seen!’ 

“Let me have the package,” 
Jane said. “I want to feel.” 

“Don’t squeeze too hard,” 
said Gene, “unless you want to 
hear him squeal.’’ And taking 
it from Jane, he yelled, “Look, 
Mother, what we've got—a little 
birthday pig—he’s tired and 
hungry like as not.” 

“May we let him out?” Jane 
asked. 

“Yes, dear,” her mother said; 
“put better put him on the 
floor instead of on the bed.” 

“We'll have to feed him right 
away, he must be pretty lank, 
coming all that way,” Jane said. 
“Oh, look! a piggy bank!” 

“And here’s a note from 
Grandma, will you read it, 


- Mother, please?” And both of 


them were smiling as they got 
up off their knees. 
“Tt says: 
‘A little piggy bank 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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HE country of Judah had for many 
years been a land of peace and 
plenty. The ground was fertile, the sea- 
sons mild, the rain frequent, and har- 
vests bountiful. Amid all this plenty the 
Hebrews who inhabited Judah became 
a luxury-loving people. They took their 
blessings as a matter of course. They copied the 
ways of heathen, idol-worshiping nations. 

The Judeans did not love and worship the true 
God for His goodness toward them as their 
fathers and forefathers had done. They were 
unmindful and ungrateful, thinking only of their 
own comfort, pleasure, and rich possessions. 

A prophet is a man inspired by God and one 
who can foretell what will happen in the future. 
Many times in the past prophets had come down 
into the valleys and cities from lonely places in 
the mountains where they had spent months and 
‘sometimes years communing with God. They had 
warned the people of Judah against the things 
they were now doing. The people could have 
redd those warnings, for they had been printed 
on scrolls and kept in the synagogues. They 
could have read them and benefited by their 
advice had they so desired. But many who did 
read them only laughed and scoffed, and the 
people as a nation went on in sin, selfishness, and 
luxury. 

. Because of all this, trouble overtook Judah. 
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Because it was a rich and prosperous country 
other nations were envious of its wealth, and 
the time came when those other nations banded 
together in their common desire to seize Judah 
and its fertile lands. The men of Judah were 
frantic with fright. In their distress they built 
many altars, they offered many sacrifices, burned 
many lambs, bullocks, and goats. They had many 
religious feasts and performed many pompous 
ceremonies. 

In Jerusalem, the most notable city in all Ju 
dah, there lived a man named Isaiah. He was an 
educated and prosperous man, a married man 
with a family. He had lived in Jerusalem, et 
joying its culture but bothering himself little 
with religion and the affairs of his country. 

When the people of Judah fretted and worried 
lest their enemies overpower them, Isaiah in 4 
vision saw God in all His goodness and glory. 
With that vision came a new love of God and 
greater understanding of His ways. Isaiah real- 
ized how wicked he and the other people had 
been in their neglect of God, He knew now that 


Va The Prophet 
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it was their own wrongdoing that had brought 


trouble to Judah. It was not the enemy outside 
their country that they needed to fear; it was 
the evil in their own hearts. 

Standing there in the presence of God Isaiah 
was deeply and anxiously concerned for all the 
people of his country. He wished they could see 
God as he saw Him. He wished someone could 
tell them about the goodness of God and His 
love as he (Isaiah) knew it to be. A voice from 
heaven asked, “Who will go to the people? 
Whom shall I send?” 

“I am here; send me,” 


vision of God, He never tired with the telling 
of it. The people listened and the truth began 
to enter their hearts. They believed Isaiah’s 
words. His influence spread. He became their 
leader and teacher. His message was the most 
wonderful the people had yet received. Again 
and again Isaiah reminded them, “Even though 
a person has been weighed down with wrong- 
doing, he is not without hope. He can turn to 
God, let God’s love fill his heart, and walk in 
ways both profitable and good.” 

Probably the greatest thing that Isaiah taught 
the Israelites and the thing 


Isaiah answered. 

The people were sur- 
prised to see Isaiah going 
about the city and coun- 
try speaking the words of 
a prophet. He was a man 
of their own time. He fast, 
spoke their own language 
in a manner that com- 
manded attention. He said ma, 
things that stirred their 
interest. The people lis- 
tened to him. 

“God does not care for 
your sacrifices upon the 
altars,’ Isaiah told them. 


much; 


Our Prayer 
By Pauline Tyson Stephens 


I thank Thee, God, for break- 


And for my loving mother; 
For Daddy, Grandpa, Grand- 


For Sister and for Brother. 
They know I love them very 


I know they all love me; 
And sharing food makes all 


best remembered is that 
God asks of His children 
goodness of heart. The 


be good for the good man, 
and things shall be ill for 
the evildoer. 

The enemies that had 
banded together to over- 
throw Judah began their 
march with a great army 
of men. Again the Lord 
spoke to Isaiah, He told 
him to tell the king of 
Judah: “Remember to be 
calm even in the face of 


“God does not delight in of us seeming danger. Think on 
bloodshed and the smell As happy as can be. the things I have taught 
of burnt bullocks, lambs, you, and be neither uneasy 
and goats. He wants no When we have had our food, nor fainthearted. The ene- 
more of those things. dear God, mies who plan to do evil 
Neither does He care for And go about each task, toward you are nations of 


your many ceremonies, nor 
your feasts and new-moon do; 
observances. God is weary 


May we keep true in all we 


And this is what we ask. 


unbelievers. The hand of 
God is not with them. 
They shall not accomplish 
their wicked desire.” 


of empty: forms.” 

“God does want you to 
cease doing evil and to learn to do good,” Isaiah 
explained further. “He wants you to love one 
another and to be kind to one another. He wants 
you to be calm, to ponder these things in your 
heart, then talk matters over with Him.” 

“God will listen to you,” Isaiah promised. “If 
you are honest within yourself; if you are really 
sorry for your past evil ways; if you will be 
guided by God’s love, God will hear your prayers 
and we shall be a strong nation. We shall not 
need to fear the enemies’ sword.” 

Day after day, week after week, times with- 
out number Isaiah told the people about his 


The enemy advanced, 
powerful and strong. But their strength was 
in their own might, their faith in their swords 
of steel. 

The people of Judah prayed in unison, they 
were sincere in their efforts to leave off evil ways, 
steadfast in their belief in God’s love and pro- 
tection. On the eve of the very day when the 
enemy had planned to wage a great battle, the 
soldiers of the unbelieving nations sickened and 
died. Judah was unharmed! 


Again God spoke to Isaiah concerning the king 
of Judah. Isaiah told the king to ask of God a 
sign. God wanted the (Please turn to page 29) 
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Guest for Thanksgiving 


By Lawrent Lee 


AVID came from the lane to the shed 
where his father was repairing a broken 
halter. 

Chink’s dog, Vic, strained against the, leash 
David held. The pup sniffed curiously at the 
strange smells he found on the Harrison farm 
on the crisp November day before Thanksgiving. 
He said as plainly as a dog could say: “So this is 
where Chink’s friend lives! I like it! Not so 
well as home, but it’s quite a place! I'll have 
to look around!” 

“Dad,” said David, “I’m worried. Chink’s go- 
ing to his grandfather's for Thanksgiving. I told 
him I'd take care of Vic while he was gone, if 
you and Mother think it’s all right. But suppose 
we have dog fights tomorrow? It'll ruin our 
Thanksgiving with all the family here for din- 
ner.’ 

His father punched a hole in the cheekstrap 
and looked up at David. 

“It will be a responsibility, Son, but Chink’s a 
friend who would do as much for you.” 

“He did,” David answered promptly. “Re- 
member when he kept Bige for me last spring, 
before he got Vic? But——” 

David hesitated. 

““What’s the trouble, Son?” 

“It’s Bige,” said David. “Our dog’s so little 
and Vic's so big and rough. Bige’s not young 
either. If he and Vic don’t get along—maybe I 
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ought to shut Bige up here. If I shut Vic up he'll 
howl, and Chink might think I wasn’t treating 
him right.” 

Mr. Harrison shook his head. ‘Shutting either 
of them up probably won’t work, Son, but you 
can try.” 

David fastened Vic’s leash to a post in the 
yard. He called Bige. The little black-and-tan 
dog had been in the house. He scampered out, 
delight in his fast-moving feet and high tail, his 
eager red tongue lolling. He was glad that 
David had come home, but when he saw Vic his 
pace slowed. He circled Vic widely, and the pup- 
py lunged against his leash trying to reach Bige. 

David gathered Bige into his arms. 

“We've got a guest, Bige,” he said. “He's go 
ing to be here for Thanksgiving. He’s rather 
rowdy, but he means well, and we've got to be 
good to him.” 

With Bige in one arm, he collected food and 
water. He carried them all to the shed. His father 
had finished mending the halter and was gone. 
David shut the little dog in. Then he went back 
to Vic and let him off the leash. 

Vic scampered about the yard, sniffing a 
everything. He loped toward the shed and 
snuffled loudly at the crack along the bottom of 
the door. 

David followed him, talking to him, hoping 
to quiet him. 
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From inside the shed, Bige’s bark rose, thin 
and resentful, sharp and angry, as if he might 
be saying: “What does this mean, David? Isn’t 
this my home? Are you going to shut me up and 
let a stranger run all over the place? What do 
you suppose I'll have to be thankful for to- 
morrow? Say, let me out of here and I'll show 
you who’s who!” 

David talked to Bige through the door, but 
the sound of his voice only made Bige louder. 

Mr. Harrison came from the barn. 

David called to his father: ““Bige doesn’t like 
it, Dad. I guess I'll have to figure out something 
else.” 

“Why not turn them loose?” asked Mr. Har- 
rison. “While you 
can keep an eye on 
them?” 

David did not feel 
confident that they 
would learn to get 
along, even if he 
should watch them. 
He had seen Vic 
rush around Chink 
with such puppy vio- 
lence as to knock 
him off his feet. It 
had taken a long 
time for Chink to 
break him of chasing 
chickens. 

“When  Sutton’s 
dog Tom-tom comes 
over to Chink’s, Vic 
runs him out,” Da- 
vid told his father 
dubiously. ‘‘Tom- 
tom’s bigger than 
Bige and Vic too, but 
you should see old Tom-tom scoot.’’ 

Mr. Harrison nodded. “Dogs are like people. 
They have a sense of property rights. So when 
Vic says to get, Tom-tom gets.” 

Mr. Harrison went on to the house; and 
David watched Vic stand on his hind legs and 
scratch at the shed door, almost as if he wanted 
to get at Bige; and Bige was whining and scratch- 
ing on the inside of the door as if he would 
like to get at Vic. To David it seemed as if all 


sa 


_ either dog wanted was a chance to start a fight; 


but he had to do something if Thanksgiving Day 
was to be happy, as it was each year. 


Both dogs barked madly. 


David took Vic back to the post and tied him 
securely. Then he returned to the shed and 
took the wriggling black-and-tan Bige into his 
arms. 

“Bige, old boy,” he said softly, “we have to 
show our guest hospitality. Don’t you go out 
there and nip him. And don’t you let him nip 
you.” 

David stood with his back to the door. He 
ran a finger along Bige’s eager nose and under 
his jaw. Bige pointed his head upward and half 
closed his eyes. Bige was happy, cuddled against 
David’s shoulder, being petted. He did not want 
to bark now. 

David said, “I’m going to let you down, but 
watch your step, old 


y. 

He thought: “If 
Bige does get to row- 
ing with Vic, I can 
swoop in and pick 
him up. I'll keep an 
eye on him all right.” 

Bige, standing be- 
side him, looked cu- 
riously at Vic. Vic 
looked at him too 
and strained against 
his leash. He be- 
gan to dance and 
yap, but the leash 
kept the distance be- 
tween them. 

Bige went toward 
the house, but he did 
not take a straight 
course. He circled 
Vic warily. He did 
not run. He walked 
with slow dignity: 
and Vic, crouched at the end of the leash. 
watched him go. 

During dinner, after Bige had pushed his way 
outdoors and while dessert was being served, 
David looked out of the window. Bige was go- 
ing toward Vic, wary again. The puppy still 
crouched at the end of his leash. Bige lowered 
his nose and touched Vic’s nose inquiringly. 
The puppy thrust eagerly back. 

“Look, Dad,” said David. “I believe they’re 
making friends.” 

“I hope so,” said Mr. Harrison. 

“TIL say!” David exclaimed warmly. 
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The dogs began to wag their 
tails. Vic rose on his hind legs 
and slapped playfully at Bige, 
but Bige did not respond. The 
hair along his neck and back 
bristled, and he growled. Vic 
slapped at him with the other 
forepaw, and still growling, 
Bige turned and walked slowly 
away. 

Vic drooped with disappoint- 
ment. He drew back toward his 
post and lay down with his long 
nose between his forepaws, his 
eyes on Bige, curled in the shel- 
ter of a currant bush. Neither 
dog was happy. 

David had finished his des- 
sert when a commotion arose 
in the hen yard. Both he and his 
father ran from the house to 
see what was making the hens 
squawk and flutter. As they 
passed Vic, he lunged so vio- 
lently against the leash that it 
tore loose; and he dashed ahead 
of them. 

Bige too ran past as fast 
as his short legs would carry 
him. 

Both dogs barked madly, and 
Vic’s cries, deep and angry, 
made the intruder dash out of 
the hen house and jump the 
chicken-yard fence. The dark 
shape was Sutton’s dog Tom- 
tom! 

Vic's chain clanked and 
jingled as he ran. Tom-tom 
turned toward him snarling. 
When Vic rushed at him, Tom- 
tom shoved him with a heavy 
shoulder and sent him rolling 
over and over in the dirt. 

Bige raced in with fury. He 
nipped Tom-tom’s flank, and 
the big Sutton dog yelped, but 
he did not strike back. He 
dodged under the fence and ran 
for the highway. 

Bige stopped at the fence, 

barking sharply and proudly as 
if to say, ‘He knows who’s who 
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Moking pie, 


around here, and he won't be 
back soon!” 

“Well, what do you think of 
that!” David exclaimed as he 
too stopped at the fence. “Tom. 
tom wouldn’t take a thing of 
Vic; but he ran when Bige got 
after him!” 

“He knows this is Bige'’s 
home,” said Mr. Harrison, 
“Look!” 

His hand fell on David's 
shoulder. 

Bige was trotting back to Vic. 
He stood beside the pup, snif. 
fing him solicitously. Vic shook 
himself to get the dust out of 
his coat. He lifted a paw to 
shove at Bige, but Bige bristled. 
Then calmly the little dog 
started back to his shelter under 
the currant bushes. Vic trotted 
quietly after him. When Bige 
lay down under one bush, Vic 
crawled under the one next to 
it and curled up too. 

“You can take that leash off 
Vic,” said Mr. Harrison with a 
chuckle. “He knows who’s who 
too!” 

“Right!” laughed David. 
“No dog fights for Thanksgiv- 
ing! We can be thankful for 
that tomorrow!” 

“To put it another way,” said 
Mr. Harrison, “we can be 
thankful God’s given us all— 
no matter who we are, where 
we are, or how old we get—the 
gift to learn!” 


I Thank Thee, Father! 


(Continued from page 7) 


Marcia said. “If your mother 
will let you come.” 

“Oh, Mother wouldn’t want 
me to bother her with asking,” 
Sylvia said. “I'll just tell Jud- 
son that I’m going for a little 
walk.” 

She turned into a large pantry 
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room at the foot of the stairs 
and Marcia heard her speak to 
the butler. She saw Judson nod 
stiffly. Behind him Marcia 
glimpsed two or three other 
serving men in the kitchen and 
a half-dozen maids flying in all 
directions. 

“It seems more like a factory 
than a home,” Marcia thought. 
She had no desire to see the rest 
of the house. Instead she felt 
that she couldn’t get out of 
Twin Oaks fast enough. 


The November air felt fresh 
and clean in Marcia’s lungs as 
she and Sylvia stepped out of 
the house and into the formal 
garden again. A weight seemed 
to drop from Marcia’s should- 
ers as they went through the 
gate in the high stone wall and 
started down the hill toward 
the little creek. It was as though 
she had stepped out of a prison 
into a world that was bright 
and made for happiness. 

“Tl race you to the bottom 
of the hill,” she said to her 
new-found friend in the pretty 
coat and bonnet. She said it 
with her voice full of laughter, 
as she might have said it to one 


By Florence Taylor 


With joy I greet the morning 
sun, 

The bright new day that’s just 
begun. 

Stay by my side the long hours 
through 

And show me, Father, what 
to do. 


of her own classmates, Jane or 
Doris or Mary. And for the 
first time, she heard Sylvia 
laugh. The little girl from Twin 
Oaks laughed as though she 
too might have been freed from 
a prison at long last. “O. K., 
let’s go!” she cried. And all 
the way down the hill her 
laughter echoed like a bright 
new song. 

At the foot of the hill Marcia, 
who was in the lead, collided 
with a tall man in a bright 
plaid sports jacket. Her arms 
shot out around him and 
she buried her face in the crook 
of his arm. “Oh, Daddy!” She 
half sobbed, clinging to him as 
though she were hugging every- 
thing in the world that was de- 
sirable against her. 

“Mother and I were worried 
about you,” her father said. “I 
came out to look for you.” 

Marcia felt a warm, sweet 
glow about her heart at his 
words. How good it was to 
have parents who worried 
about you! “I was up at Twin 
Oaks,’’ she explained. ‘'I 
shouldn’t have gone so far, but 
I’ve always wanted to see what 
it really looked like. This is 
Sylvia Carrolton,” she said, 
turning as Sylvia came up be- 
hind her, breathless. “She lives 
at Twin Oaks. Sylvia, this is my 
father!” she added, making the 
introduction with a greater 
pride than she had ever known 
before. “Sylvia invited me to 
have tea with her, and now I’m 


taking her home to have a pop- 
corn ball with me,” she 
laughed. 


“It was the most wonderful 
time I’ve had since we moved 
here,” Sylvia said gratefully as 
Mr. Williams let her out of the 
car before Twin Oaks just as 
dusk was falling. Marcia had 
ridden up the hill with her 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, You’ve guided me 
today 

Step by step along my way; 

In answer to my every prayer 

I felt Your loving presence 
there. 


father to deliver Sylvia. 

“Come back soon!” Marcia 
said. ‘“As often as you can.” 

“Oh, I will, thank you!” Syl- 
via assured her, and her eyes 
were like stars at the very 
thought of another visit to the 
little white cottage. “Thank 
your mother again for the pop- 
corn balls and for letting us 
pull taffy,” she called as she 
darted between the shiny lim- 
ousines, parked along the drive, 
and ran toward the side en- 
trance. Marcia could picture her 
going up the long stairway to- 
ward her lonely room. 

“Oh, I’m glad we don’t have 
a lot of money, Daddy,” Marcia 
said as they drove down the hill 
again. 

“So am I, Babe,” her father 
said, patting her knee. “The 
poorest people in the world are 
sometimes the ones who have 
the most money—not always, 
but sometimes. Measure your 
riches by your happiness!” 

“Then you and Mother and 
I must be worth about five 
hundred million dollars!” Mar- 
cia laughed. 

“Multiplied by ten!’ Daddy 
echoed. 
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Marcia was still remember. 
ing her father's words as she 
went up to her tiny attic room 
to undress for bed that night, 
“Measure your riches by your 
happiness!” She kept repeating 
until it made a little song in her 
heart, a song in tune with the 
raindrops that had begun pat- 
tering on the roof above her 
head. She turned down the red- 
and-white-checked spread on 
her bed and knelt down to say 
her prayers. “I thank Thee, 
Father,” she began, “for my 
home, and for Daddy and for 
Mother—for warmth and food 
—for laughter and love. And, 
O God, forgive me for ever 
thinking that my red coat 
and knitted cap weren't good 
enough and for wanting to live 
at Twin Oaks. Everything | 
want is right here beneath this 
roof, and I am more grateful 
than I can ever, ever say. Bless 
us all. Help Sylvia to be 
happy, and make me good. 
Amen!” 

She rose, and it was only 
then that she thought of the 
composition that she was to turn 
in the following morning. She 
crossed the room toward her 
own little desk that stood in 
the corner and took out a pen 
and a sheet of paper. At the 
top of the sheet she wrote, with- 
out hesitation, in big blue-black 
letters: ; 

Things I Am Thankful For 

By Marcia Williams 

She laughed softly, remem- 
bering her struggles with the 
assignment since Friday eve- 
ning. Why, it would be a snap 
to fill the page now! She might 
even fill three or four pages 
and be sure of receiving a fat, 
round, red 100. For this was 
going to be a real Thanksgiv- 
ing, the best that Marcia had 
ever had! 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 9) 


kinds. So remember that if you 
have two stamps that look ex- 
actly alike, it may be necessary 
to examine them for water- 
marks, or for differences in the 
size of the perforations. 

‘When the first stamps were 
printed no provision was made 
for separating them, and they 
had to be cut apart with scis- 
sors. The extra work involved 
in cutting the stamps apart 
made them unpopular, and a 
number of methods were de- 
vised for cutting out bits of the 
paper around the edges of the 
designs so the stamps could 
readily be torn apart. 

We do not have space to de- 
scribe all these methods, but 
the one that has proved most 
satisfactory and is used by all 
countries today is perforating. 
By means of special machines 


tiny holes are punched between 
the stamps after they are printed 
and they can then be easily 
separated. 


Various sizes or perforations 
are used for different kinds of 
sxamps. Sometimes stamps of 
the same designs have different- 
sized perforations, and collec- 
tors usually consider these to be 
distinct varieties. The size of 
perforations is measured by 
counting the number of holes 
that occur in a space of twenty 


A Thanksgiving Basket 


By Joanne Dee 


a 

‘ 


@ 


PRETTY basket of fruit makes a nice table decoration for 

Thanksgiving. If you have no basket, you can make one like 
the ones your great-grandmother used to make. She took dried 
husks from field corn and cut pieces about 2 by 4 inches in size. 
(See A.) Then she soaked the pieces in water if they were too 
stiff to handle easily and folded them once as in B. 

C shows how she stitched the husks onto the box. The dotted 
line represents the top edge of the box. She took long stitches and 
used matching thread. She sewed the first row of husks around 
the box. Then the second row was applied to hide the stitches on 
the first row, and so on until the box was covered. 

With a little practice you will be able to do your work as 
nicely as your great-grandmother did hers. You may want to use 
corn husks to cover other objects also. 


The souvenir sheet of four 
stamps that we illustrate was 


millimeters. Perforation gauges 
or millimeter scales are inex- 


pensive, and can be secured for 
a few cents from stamp dealers. 

Stamp collecting is so popu- 
lar in some countries that the 
governments have issued stamps 
in recognition of the hobby! 


issued by Costa Rica in 1937 
to celebrate the country’s na- 
tional philatelic exhibition. The 
large Bolivian stamp is one of a 


series issued in 1942 to com- 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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Dear Boosters: 


November is one of my twelve favorite months! Each month brings 
its special gift, and I think of November as bearing the rich gift of praise 
and thanksgiving. 

Praise is another name for prayer. Prayer is talking to God and listen- 
ing to God. I know that Boosters everywhere are counting their many 
blessings and giving thanks to God for them, not just this month but 
every month of the year. 

God always answers prayers. He answers most of them through men 
like your father, women like your mother, and boys and girls like you. God 
uses each of us to help Him answer the prayers of someone. That makes 
us all God’s partners in the good business of keeping this world a happy, 
safe place to live in. 

It helps me to say, “Thank You, Father,” for each good that comes 
my way. Then I say, “Thank you,” to the person God has used to bring 
my good to me. When I praise and give thanks in this way I feel joyful, 
free, and happy! And I open the way for more and more of God’s bless- 


ings to come to me. 


Secretary. 


Michael uses his faith to help 
him in dealing with little every- 
day bothers. If he can be helped 
by prayer in little things he can 
be helped in big ones. 


Dear Secretary: A few weeks ago 
I lost my cap, and I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and it was found. A 
month ago my brother lost his coat. 
I said The Prayer of Faith, and it 
was found. I hope that all Good 
Words Booster Club members and 
all readers of Wispom find 
The Prayer of Faith as helpful— 
Michael Nuttall (England). 


I am sure that your little gold 
necklace is a lovely reminder to 
be strong in all that is good, 
Margaret. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have a little 
gold necklace of acorns and oak 
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leaves. You know an oak is strong. 
My necklace reminds me to have 
strength to keep my temper, say 
good words, do good deeds, and 
think good thoughts.—Margaret 
Lick (Canada). 


We are always interested in 
learning of the many ways in 
which you find The Prayer of 
Faith to be helpful. June tells 
us of a way that many of you 
may like to try. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have tried to 


be a good Booster lately, and I 
would like to tell you how The 


Prayer of Faith has helped me. 

I have always gone to church 
every Sunday morning, and usually 
the service has seemed long and bor- 
ing. Sometimes I am restless and 
move around in the pew. Now 
when I get restless I say 


e Prayer 


of Faith and it helps me to under. 
stand the sermon, and the service 
is Over in no time, and I feel I have 
learned something.—J]une Gibbs 
(Canada). 


Dottie has much to be thank- 
ful for. She sowed seeds of kind- 
ness and good will and is reap- 
ing a harvest of friendship. 


Dear Secretary: At camp last sum- 
mer I learned a lot about friendship. 
We had to work and play both with 
girls we disliked and girls we liked. 
I tried to treat all the 
In the end I was well liked by all 
the girls in our cabin. 

Thanks to your story about Don 
and Ron, I think I will lead a hap- 
pier more pleasant life.—Dottie 

Rossell. 


girls alike. 


We are happy to have you as 
a member of our club, Juan, 
and we are sure you will bea 
good and happy member. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was glad to get 
a letter from you and to know that 
I am a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. I received too the 
catd with The Prayer of Faith. | 
have not learned it yet, but soon I'll 
learn it, and I know it is going to 
help me very much. Thanks for 
sending me so helpful a prayer. 

Now I'll tell you I have passed 
this month happily, and I am more 
happy because I’m a Booster. You 
do not know how happy I am. I'll 
try to keep the pledge as I think 
the other Boosters are doing. I'll 
do my best.—]uan Melindez (Puerto 
Rico). 
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_ [ believe the little verse Roy 
asks about in his letter is the 
complete poem and was written 
to help boys and girls control 
their temper. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for your interesting letter and 
membership card. 

I like The Prayer of Faith very 
much and have found it very help- 
ful in many ways. It has kept me 
from losing my temper when some- 
thing has upset me. 

I also liked the verse in this 
month’s WEE WIsDOM: 

“Whenever I am an, 

I'll pretend I am a bird; 

I will sing just a little, 

But I won't say a word.” 
Are there any more verses to it, 
lease ? 

I shall always be grateful that I 
joined this club—Roy Gudgeon 
(England ). 


I am glad that Eileen men- 
tioned the fun there is to be had 
in trying to keep our club rules. 
There is just as much fun to be 
had in doing this as there is in 
learning to throw a ball straight 
and far. 


Dear Secretary: | was vety pleased 
to receive your letter and to receive 
my card. I find great fun in trying 
to keep the rules, and when I do 
something wrong I remember the 
old saying, “If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try, again.” 

I’m in the Brownies, and we have 
to ~ the rules there, and we have 
to help other le; so I hel 
the best I can. yy am helping I 
seem to get more and more friends, 
and more — seem to like me. 

I go to Sunday school twice every 
Sunday.—Eileen Hacon (England). 
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God is my help in every 
need ; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


If you can learn to swim by 
putting your faith in God, Neil, 
you can learn to do other need- 
ful or joyous things in just the 
same way. It’s fun to try. 


Dear Secretary: I have learned 
The Prayer of Faith by heart. I have 
learned to swim because of The 
Prayer of Faith. I could not swim, 
so I said the prayer, and now I can. 
I say it every time I go swimming, 
and I can swim well.—Neil Connin. 


=. 


Kendall’s report is excellent. 
One is truly rich who has good 
health and many friends. 


Dear Secretary: My health has 
improved. I wasn’t sick once last 
winter, and I have many new 
friends, all of which I owe to The 
Prayer of Faith —Kendall Merriam. 


We say, “Thank You, Fa- 
ther,” every time we get a let- 
ter from a WEE WISDOM reader 
who has learned that his body 
is God’s temple and that God's 
healing power is present to be 
used freely by all His children. 


Dear Secretary: Your wonderful 
letter has helped me very much, It 
is just as you said. Our body is 
God's temple, and His loving pres- 
ence is healing and blessing us ev- 
ery moment of every day. I know 
this is true, because God has helped 
me get well. Now I am normal 
except that I have to be very care- 
ful when I run. 

Again thank you very kindly for 
your wonderful letter—Charlotte 
Fuller. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Frances Blake (13), 1065 N. 


Mountain Ave., Tucson, Ariz.; 
Carol Griffiths (11), Box 24, 
Stibnite, Idaho; Philip Layman 


(13), 513 W. Rose Ave. La 
Habra, Calif.; Richard Douglas 
(11), 4201 N. Howard, Spokane, 
Wash.; Norma Seath (11), Grand 
View, Brantford, Ont., Canada; 
Gunes Ege (12), Bagbasi Sok No. 
7, Erenkoy, Istanbul, Turkey; Sarah 
Hayes (12), Franklin Springs, Ga. ; 
Joyce Holcombe (12), 425 Great 
Cambridge Rd., Chestnut, Herts., 
England; Ian Wearin (12), 20 N. 


~ Parade, Campsie, N. S. W., Aus- 


tralia; Kay Kellum (9), 122 Con- 
radt Ave., Kokomo, Ind.; Anne 
Smart (13), 1 Arran Pl., Ardros- 
san, Ayrshire, Scotland; Mary Yong © 
(12), Casilla 438, Valparaiso, 
Chile, South America; Melvyn Chal- 
lies (13), 109 Malcolm Ave., 
Beckenham, Christchurch, New 
Zealand; Michael Whalen (12), 
1560 Galloway, Memphis 12, 
Tenn.; Gédrge Fisher (11), 3161 
May St., Pittsburgh 10, Pa.; Edith 
Rodgers (12), 5410 Bryant St., 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa.; Mary Horrocks 
(13), Tilden, Nebr.; Betty Jo Law- 
ridsen (9), Brockton, Mont.; 
Dorothy Carley (13), 305 Manatee, 
Hazel Park, Mich.; Lois Garvin 
(13), 514 Alger Ave., Manistique, 
Mich.; Doris Grey (8), Palmer, 
Iowa; Donna Gearhart (11), 1023 
Archwood Ave., Lorain, Ohio; 
Pat Merton (11), Sealey St., 
Thames, New Zealand. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
. All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannahb More Kobaus. 
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Recipes for Pumpkin-Pie 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


P IE is the number one dessert according to expert surveys. Of 
course pumpkin pie is especially popular at Thanksgiving 
time. The crust may be made of flour or prepared by one of the 
following methods. 


Cooky-Crumb Pie Shell 


cupfuls cooky crumbs 


1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
14, cupful sugar 


4, cupful melted margarine 


@ Mix crumbs and sugar; blend with melted margarine, and 
press with the palm of your hand against the bottom and sides 
of a 9-inch pie pan. Chill thoroughly, or if in a hurry bake in a 
moderate oven 15 minutes. 


Graham-Cracker or Bread-Crumb Crust 


114 cupfuls graham cracker, zwie- 1/4 cupful sugar 
back, or dry bread crumbs 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
14, cupful melted shortening 
Prepare as cooky-crumb pie shell. 


Corn-Flake Pie Shell 


1 cupful finely crushed 
corn flakes 


cupful honey 
4, cupful melted margarine 


@ Mix sugar and corn flakes, blend with shortening and press 
into greased pie pan. Chill or bake as directed in recipe for 
cooky-crumb shell. 

® Puffed rice or other dry cereal may be used instead of corn 
flakes if desired. 

@ If you wish, you may line the bottom of the pan with any of 
the above crumb mixtures and place small round cookies around 


_ the sides of the pan to create a scalloped edge. 


Fluffy Pumpkin Pie 
14 cupful sugar 1, teaspoonful ginger 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 14, teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful cooked or canned pumpkin 1 cupful milk 
lf teaspoonful nutmeg . 2 eggs 
lf, teaspoonful cloves 1 egg white 


1 egg yolk 
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e@ Combine sugar, spices, and 
salt. Stir into pumpkin; add 
milk. Beat 2 eggs plus 1 ep 
yolk and add to mixture. Beat 
1 egg white stiff; fold in. Pou 
into pastry shell. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven 40 min. 
utes. This will fill a 9-inch pie 
shell. 


A Thanksgiving 
Surprise 


(Continued from page 15) 


To wish you birthday cheer. 
Inside you'll find some dollar 

bills— 

There’s one for every year. 
The way you are to spend them, 
(That is, if you agree) 

Is coming on the train to spend 

Thanksgiving Day with 

me.’” 

Gene turned a double som. 
mersault and Jane jumped up 
and down. “Let's go and change 
our clothes,” she said, “and 
drive right in to town and get 
some round-trip tickets before 
they're all sold out.” 

“Don’t worry,” laughed her 
mother, ‘‘there’s enough for 
all no doubt.” 

“I’m going to pack my grip, 
myself,” said Gene. 

“Me, too,” said Jane, “won't 
it be a lot of fun to ride inside 
our train? I’m glad our pig 
was china and not Poland China 
—whee! What a happy birth 
day ours is turning out to be. 
It’s just about the nicest one 
we've ever, ever had. So many 
things are happening to make 
us extra glad.” 


‘And make us extra thankful 
too,” said Gene. “I can’t decide 
just what I’m thankful for the 
most.” 

“I know,” said Jane, “the 
ride!” 
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November 
By Louise MacLaughlin 


November is a rustling path 
That leads from autumn’s 
brightness, 
Through meadows sere and 
leafless woods, 
To sparkling winter’s 
whiteness. 
The Tinkers’ Magic 
(Continued from page 13) 


ptised that you haven't taken 
the Tinkers and their shop.” 

“The Tinkers. Ugh! The way 
they have ruined things for 
me.” Linda slumped down on 
a chair. 

“Ruined things?” 
hand stopped in mid-air and the 
apple peeling dangled in a red 
and white curl. 

Then Linda told the whole 
unhappy story. Just as she fin- 
ished, the door opened and 
Daddy came bustling in, bring- 
ing a gust of cold air and shak- 
ing snow from his coat. 

“I think the Tinkers have 
gone to a warmer climate,” he 
announced as he settled into 
his easy chair. “I see the shop 
is gone.” 

For a moment Linda was 
stunned. The Tinkers gone? 
“The music box!” she cried. 
“They took my music box!” She 
ran to the front door and looked 
across the street. 


The green tent with it’s funny . 


sign and curl of smoke was 
gone, and the battered old car 
that wheezed and sputtered— 
it too was gone. Only the little 
cabin was there wrapped in 
darkening shadows. It gave no 
hint of the road the Tinkers 
traveled and the windows 
stared back at Linda, cold and 
unfriendly. 
(To be continued ) 


Build a Farmyard 


By Glenn Morgan 


HAT could be more fun than building a farmyard on a 


cold, wintry day! 


First, a toothpick fence. Cut strips of cardboard 8 inches by 14 


inch and punch a line of small holes down the center of the strips 
exactly 14 inch apart. (See A.) Fold the sides down on all the 
strips. (See dotted lines on A.) Push toothpicks down in the 
holes of one strip and up through the holes of another strip and 
you will have a section of fence that will stand up. Make as many 


sections of fence as you'care to. 


Cut out parts and paste together a red barn any size you like. B 
is a very simple pattern that you can enlarge and use. 

Paste pictures of farm animals from magazine ads on card- 
board and cut them out. Leave cardboard at the bottom to fold 
back so all the animals will stand up. 

A sheet of green paper can be used as the pasture. A mirror 


makes a nice duck 


pond. 


All of these things assembled in a box will make a fine Christ- 


mas present. 


The Prophet Isaiah 


(Continued from page 17) 


people to know that He was 
the true God. But the king 
would not ask for a sign. He 
may have thought that asking 
for a sign would make it ap- 


pear as though he still doubted 
God and His goodness. The 
king may also have wanted to 
accept God on faith as the peo- 
ple did. 

When the king would not ask 
for a sign, Isaiah told him: 


(Continued inside back cover) 
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VERY year I look forward 

to my vacation because it 
means new places and new 
friends. This was _ especially 
true this year, for I was to visit 
a part of the country where 
deer, elk, beaver, and many 
other interesting wild animals 
live. 

The time finally came and my 
patience was rewarded when I 
saw, for the first time, a lone 
deet standing high among the 
pines, scanning the scenes be- 
low. She was calm, quiet, and 
alert. That was a thrilling ex- 
perience for me and the friends 
with me. 

Our patience was again re- 
warded when we saw a mother 
beaver having a friendly little 
chat with her baby. They 
seemed indifferent to us, which 
of course gave us an opportun- 
ity to study their “human” 
characteristics. Their engineer- 
ing feats alone are astonishing. 
Right away I started searching 
for more information regard- 


ing them. You too may want 
to read what your encyclopedia 
has to say about the beaver. 
Send your letters to WEE 
WispoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and ad- 


dress. 


Dear Editor: Isn't the world a 
pretty place to live in? I love na- 
ture and have a chance to study it 
as we live in the country. There 
are some woods across the valley, 
and one night last summer we 
looked across the valley and saw 
what we thought were little red 
pigs tumbling and rolling in the 
field below the woods. Then we 
took a better look and saw they 
were baby foxes. There were seven 
of them.—Lauralee Ransom. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a Welsh 
springer spaniel, whose name is 
Judy. For a very long time I have 
been trying to teach her simple 
things, but it seemed that I had no 
luck. In April I took Judy to the 
Connecticut Humane Society for 


WEE WISDOM. 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Street 


State 


City 
My name 


Street 


City 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


training. There, with plenty of pa. 
tience, Judy was taught many things 
Recently Judy and I won a prize 
Judy was the smartest dog and | 
the best handler. Our pictures 
were in the paper. In the fall Judy 
will continue her lessons. It pays to 
have patience, as you can see— 
Carol Canora. 


Dear Editor: 1 live in the coun. 
try and like WEE WISDOM vey 
much, Best of all I like the pet 
page. 

My pet is a collie dog. She had 
twenty-three pups. She is brown and 
white, and loves to be scratched on 
her back. She chases sticks and has 
lots of fun. When she is hungry 
she lays her paw on our lap. She 
is three years old and is a part of 
our family.—Frank Coffman, ]r. 


Dear Editor: For some time | 
have been enjoying the pet page, 
and as I now am alone I havea 
good opportunity to write about 
mine. 
Popeye is a darling bright-yellow 
canary. He is very old, but he can 
do some tricks. If he is on one of 
his perches, I whistle and he jumps 
onto the other perch, cocks his 
head on one side and mimics my 
whistle. 


When I have fed him I always 
stand and watch. If he takes a bath, 
I always have to fill his bowl again 
as he splashes the water all over 
his cage. One day I had to refill 
his bowl seven times. Popeye is 4 
very clean bird.—Janice Page. 


Dear Editor: Our dog had little 
puppies, and one of them hutt its 
paw the other day. It walked 
crippled for a while, but I said The 
Prayer of Faith and it is all right 
now. I am so glad it is all right be 
cause it is a darling puppy. It is 
white and so fat it can hardly 
walk. Its fur i$ getting real curly, 
and it has a little spotted nose. Its 
brothers and sisters like to fight but 
it doesn’t. It has to fight sometimes 
though to defend itself when they 
all get on top of it—Evelyn Marie 
Baker. 
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Letter Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


What letters of the alphabet 
would you associate with the 
following: 

1. A body of water 

A blue-feathered bird 

A drink. 

An insect that makes honey 

Organ of sight 

A word you say when you're 
hurt 

7. A vegetable 

8. A girl’s name 


A Puzzle 
By Melba Baehr 


My first is in dew but is not in 
rain; 

My second’s in road and also 
in lane. 

My third is in frog but is not in 
snail; 

My whole is what a dog does 
with his tail. 


What Did They Do? 
By Lelia H. Jakes 


Men have many ways to 
make money to support them- 
selves and their families. May- 
be your own father is a car- 
penter or a mechanic. Do you 
know what occupation these 
men of the Bible followed? 


1. Joseph? 
2. Matthew? 
3. Paul? 

4. Simon? 
5. Luke? 


Guess This Indian Chief 
By Helen Ramsey 

This Indian chief lived long 
ago, 

When white men first this land 
did know. 

He came in furs and feathers 
dressed 

When as the Pilgrims’ special 


guest 

He graced the first Thanksgiv- 
ing board, 

Surrounded by his warrior - 
horde. 


His skin was red, his heart true 
blue. 

When he gave his word; he 
kept it too. 

Loyal in peace, in war adroit; 

His name was good Chief 


What Is Your Halloween 
I. Q.? 
By Marguerite Gode 

1. A key used for opening a 

great many locks. 

2. A household article used for 
cleaning. 

A pet. 

A boy’s name plus an ex- 
clamation plus an article 
used for lighting. 

5. Equipment used in a ball 

game. 

6. A Cockney’s pronunciation 

of the word “howl.” 

7. Equipment for drawing 

water plus a word mean- 
ing “relatives.” 
8. A sorceress. 
9. Turkey talk. 


(Answers back cover) 


The Farmer 
By Kenneth P. Wood 


There is a farmer who is yy 
Enough to take his ee 

And study nature with his ii 
And think of what he cc. 

He hears the chatter of the jj, 
As they each other tt; 

And sees that when a tree dkk 
It makes a home for bb. 

A yoke of oxen he will uu, 
With many haws and gg, 
And their mistakes he will xqq 

When plowing for his pp. 
He little buys, but much he sells, 
And therefore little 00; 
And when he hoes his soil by 
spells 
He also soils his hoo. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 25) 


memorate the first school phila- 
telic exhibition in Bolivia. The 
upper part of the design pic- 
tures the design of the 1941 
series of air-mail stamps, and 
the lower part is a reproduction 
of the first stamp issued by 
Boliva. 

Perhaps the world’s most 
famous stamp collector was 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and 
Nicaragua recently issued a se- 
ries of memorial stamps in his 
honor. We illustrate the four- 
centavo denomination, which 
pictures Roosevelt working on 
his stamp collection. 

The roster of famous collec- 
tors includes Adolphe Menjou, 
Jean Hersholt, Lionel Barry- 
more, and Penny Singleton of 
the movies; King George VI 
of England; Georges Bidault, 
new president of France; Har- 
old L. Ickes, former secretary 
of the interior; Vincent Lopez, 
pianist and orchestra leader, 
and Theodore Steinway, head 
of the Steinway piano firm. 
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Planting Seeds 


By Donna Samuels (10 years) 
Arcadia, Calif. 


If you plant bad seeds you will 
reap bad seeds, or rather weeds. 
If you plant good seeds you will 
reap them. In planting seeds we 
have to be very careful and try not 
to let the bad ones get mingled 
with the good ones. Good seeds are 
made up of good words and good 
deeds, and of such things as help- 
ing one another. Bad seeds are 
made up of bad words, unkind 
deeds, and things like that. So you 
see we must be very careful and not 
let the bad seeds creep in and get 
started. 


Passing Trains 
By Elmer Hitchins (12 years) 
Turtle Creek, Pa. 


Did you ever watch a train pass by, 
And watch the smoke rise to the 


And yg oh the whistle loud and 
strong 

That sounds just like a hoot owl’s 
song 


Sometimes there comes a thought to 
me, 

Who people on the train could be; 

And then I wish that I could know 

Where people on the train will go. 


wt 
Giving Thanks 
By Phillis MacDonald (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
We thank Thee, God, for the trees, 
For the water and the seas, 
For the food that we eat, 


For the beds in which we sleep. 
For the little frisky squirrels, 


For everything in this world. 
Amen. 
32 November 


Kittens at Play 
By (11 years) 
n, 


Kittens at pla 
Are frolicking, rollicking, one by 
one, 
Rolling and tumbling 
In the noonday sun. 


Did you ever see 
Kittens at play, 
Jumping and scampering 
Around so gay? 


Really it is 

A sight worth while, 
Guaranteed to 

Make you smile. 


v& 


Autumn 


By Kathryn Piper (14 years) 
Russellville, Ky. 


This is the time of year 
When the leaves get bright and 


gay; 
And the farmers work hard 
Till the clase of each day. 


The geese are flying south, 
Honking as they go; 
I suppose they know it’s almost 
time 


For the winter snow. 


The squirrels are scurrying up the 
trees 
With nuts in their mouth 
To fill all the pantries 
In their winter house. 


Soon winter winds will begin to 
blow 
And snow will begin to fall; 
Then we shall remember our au- 
tumn, 
Which we love best of all. 


My Sister 
By Marilyn Meisel (10 years) 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


My sister's name is Janet; 
She means so much to me; 
She’s just two years old 
And sweet as she can be. 


I do not need a dolly, 
For she is always there; 

She lets me dress her in her clothes 
And comb her pretty hair. 


Sometimes I fix her supper 
And take her out to play. 

I've always felt real happy 
Since Janet came to stay! 


Fall 
By Marjean Bandholz (7 years). 
Sutherland, Iowa 


I like the fall; 

The leaves dance about. 

Soon Santa will come; 

Then children will laugh and shout. 


A Horse 
By Le Vern Shell (11 years) 
Wallowa, Oreg. 


I think the horse is a wonderful 
thing, 

No buttons to push, no bells to 
ring. 


He keeps going the livelong day, 
He doesn’t take oil and gas—just 
a bit of hay. 
He doesn’t have spark plugs t 
clean and worry about; 
Just throw on his harness and off 
he'll trot. 


Oh, the horse is a wonderful thing, 
To me by far he’s the best machine. 
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The Wind 
By Carolyn Crisswell (11 years) 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


I - the wind a-rustling 
Through the reeds and grass, 
And snatching off the hats 


Of the people as they pass. 


It sends the leaves a-swirling; 
It leaves the treetops bare. 
It never says, “I’m sorry” ; 
Instead, “What do I care!” 


In summer it is warm; 
In winter it is cold. 

The wind is never shy; 
In fact it’s very bold. 


It bangs the doors of houses, 

It makes the windows rattle; 
It really-truly sounds 

Like little children’s prattle. 


wt 


The Squirrel’s Secret 
By Dorothy Ann Clark (12 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


“Why are your cheeks so fat? 
Please, squirrel, tell me that. 
Now don’t hurry up the tree 
Till you have answered me.” 


He twinkled beady eyes; 
Then to my great surprise 
From his mouth there tumbled 
down 
Five nuts all smooth and brown. 


My Dolly 
By Diane Strahan (12 years) 
Richmond, Ind. 


My dolly’s dress 
- Is pink today; 
She’s dressed as if 
She’s going away. 


Her golden hair, 
Her neat .pink bow— 
As long as she’s dressed 


Why not go? 


My dolly’s shoes 
Are clean and white; 
The pink in her stockings 
Is very bright. 


Her clear blue eyes, 
Her smile so gay— 

My dolly’s going’ 
For a walk today! 


Two Little Kittens 
By Carol Horn (13 years) 
Live Oak, Calif. 


We have two little kittens; 

Their names are Fluff and Buff; 
And everywhere Buff goes 

Along goes Fluff. 


They drink their milk out of a 
dish, 
But they never will eat fish; 
And when we give them a red 


They think that’s their special 
treat. 


And after every meal they eat 
Their paws they wash so clean; 

They sit upon a pillowed seat 
And very keen. 


Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 


Your own stories and poems. _ 


Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, send 
it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused. contributiofis: 


Parent$ and ‘Teachers: please be 
sure that work Sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. © 


My Star 
By Mary Tietz (5 years) 
Tampa, Fla. 


At night when I get into bed 
Iam not scared a bit; 

For Jesus hung a great big star 
Where I can look at it. 


a 


Pretending 
By Patsy Greene (12 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I'm not a brilliant poet, 
I’m not a movie star; 
I've never been to Jupiter, 

I've never been to Mars. 


I'm just a plain old country girl 
Who's been the sixth grade 
through ; 
I only got to decimals, 
But I still have a dream or two. 


I like to think I’m a movie star, 
I like to think I’m a poet, 
But it isn’t fun at all any more; 
Because I’m not—and everyone 
knows it. 


I guess I'll have to keep pretending 
In a dreamy sort of way, 

That I am a famous person 
Changing from day to day. 

Tomorrow I’H be Stevenson; 
The next day I'll be me; 

The third day I'll be Romeo; 
The fourth day—wait and see; 

I think I'll be a jumper 
Upon a big white horse, 

With plumes and silver bridle, 
And me on top of course. 

The fifth day I'll be King Arthur 
Leading the knights of old; 

The sixth day back to a poet again, 
Writing love lines in gold. 

The seventh day—that’s the end of 
the week; ; 

Something new for that day I'll 
seek. 


I'll take the enemy by surprise 
And capture all their forts; 
Then I shall «get a medal, 
Hearing hurrahs*for support. 
Then the week is ended and I shall 
think again, 
Of what I will be tomorrow; wom- 
en Or courageous men. 
So, you see, the week is ended, 
My, pretending is lets of fun! 
But tomorrow is another day 
Of dreaming in the sun. 
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THIS IS 


POLLY ANNA 


Designed by Mary Anne Mazen 
(9 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 
Father-God, I’m _ thanking 
You 
For food and clothes and shel- 
ter too; 
For loving family and friends; 
My flow of blessings never 
ends. 


The Prophet Isaiah. 


(Continued from page 29) 


“The Lord Himself will give 
a sign, and by this sign all peo- 
ple shall know that God is the 
one and true God. A virgin 
shall bear a son and He shall be 
called Prince of Peace. Through 
His teaching shall come a new 
government, and on His should- 
ets shall rest a new kingdom, 
a kingdom to which there shall 
be no end!” 


The story of the fulfillment 
of Isaiah’s prophecy will appear 
in December Wee Wisdom. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Letter Puzzle 
7. P. 8. K. 
A Puzzle 
Wag. 
What Did They Do? 


1. Carpenter. 2. Collector of taxes. 
3. Tentmaker. 4. Fisherman. 5. 
Doctor. 


Guess This Indian Chief 
Massasoit. 


What Is You Halloween 
I. Q.? 


1. Skeleton. 2. Broom. 3. Cat. 4. 
Jack-o-Lantern. 5. Bat. 6. Owl. 7. 
Pumpkin. 8. Witch. 9. Goblin. 


The New Book You've Been W aiting for 


JET AND THE 
NEW COUNTRY 


BY BULA HAHN 
(Sequel to Jet’s Adventures ) 


JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY is Bula Hahn's new 
book about Jet and Sarah Stockwell’s pioneer life 
in a real log cabin in the West a century ago. Al- 
though Jet and Sarah were children they had to help 
their parents with the work. However when they had 
earned some time for play they had a spotted pony 
to ride in exploring the woods and meeting their 
playmates, Ben and Mattie, who lived several miles 
away. Other playmates were the Indian children 
Running Deer and Moonflower. You will admire Jet 
for his courage in meeting the many situations he 
faced in the new country. 


Did you read the first Jet Stockwell book? 


JET’S ADVENTURES was the first book about Jet. It is 
the story of the covered-wagon journey from Grand- , 
father’s home in the East, across wide rivers and 
along rough trails, to the new homestead in the 
West. Jet and the other boys had many thrilling ex- 
periences along the way, including a cattle stampede 
and the loss of some important papers. JET’S AD- 
VENTURES is also by Bula Hahn, and the stories 
appeared in WEE WISDOM. 


The Jet Stockwell Books Make Ideal Christmas Gifts 


You will want the Jet books for yourself, and you 
can also make some child you know very happy 
with a set of the two Jet books for a Christmas gift 
from you. Or if he already has JET‘S ADVENTURES 
he is sure to be wanting a copy of the new book 
JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY. By ordering now 
you assure yourself of having the books in time for 
Christmas giving. 


Bound in red cloth and beautifully illustrated. 
these books are priced at $1 each. 


WEE WISDOM, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Welcome 
Prize 


The Wallace home was athrob 
with the excitement of a Thanks- 
giving family gathering. While 
their elders exchanged tales of 
other Thanksgiving gatherings, the 
younger members of the clan were 
staging a drawing contest in the big 
rumpus room. 

Mildred tied a big white hand- 
kerchief over Tommy’s eyes. There 
was quiet as he labored to draw a 
pig on the sheet of drawing paper 
spread before’ him. There was a 
burst of laughter from the crowd as 
the handkerchief was removed. 

One after another the children 
followed until each had had his 


turn. To her great delight Dorothy 
won the prize. With trembling 
hands she began to untie the long 
tubular package that Mildred had 


handed to her, while everyone 
crowded round her curiously. 
“What is it, Mildred?” Dorothy 
asked. 
“You'll see,” Mildred answered 
with a twinkle. 
“Is it for a girl?” she asked. 
“It’s for both girls and boys,” 
returned Mildred, laughing happily. 
“Hurry and open it,” shouted the 


others. 
With a final tug the string broke 
and a gayly colored magazine fell 


to the floor. 

“It’s WEE WISDOM,” shouted 
Bob. “What a prize!” 

“What’s WEE WISDOM? 
asked Dorothy. 

“WEE WISDOM is the swellest 
magazine there is for boys and 
girls,” returned Bob. “It has super 


stories, and directions for all kinds. 


of things to make. There are recipes 
for the girls to use, ’n’ everything.” 

Yes, WEE WISDOM has every- 
thing boys and girls could desire in 
a magazine, and a subscription is 
only $1 a year. Why not use WEE 
WISDOM for a prize at your next 
party? 


| > 
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